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IX. — Lucilius and Persius 
By Professor GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

My purpose in this paper is to collect and to examine the 
external and internal evidence for the influence of Lucilius 
upon Persius. 1 I believe that this investigation tends to prove 
that Lucilius stands next to Horace among the sources of Per- 
sius. Indeed, the depth, not to say the thickness, of Horatian 
imitation, — pictae tectoria linguae, if I may adapt a Persian 
phrase, — and the fragmentary condition of the satires of 
Lucilius have alike conspired to make us underestimate the 
extent of Persius' - indebtedness to the older poet. 2 Most 
scholars will agree with Butler, Post-Augustan Poetry, p. 83, 
that the ancient testimony on the subject can only be taken 
on trust. 

The external evidence of Lucilian influence from antiquity, 
while scanty, is definite and precise. As it is confirmatory of 
the many evidences of influence disclosed by a comparative 
study of the two poets, it may be stated in summary under 
four heads : 

(1) The statement of the Probus life: Sed mox ut a schola 
magistrisque devertit lecto Lucili libro decimo vehementer 
saturas componere studuit. Cuius libri principium imitatus 

1 The text of Persius used is that of Geyza Nemethy, Budapest, 1903; the text 
of Lucilius, that of Friederich Marx, Leipzig, 1904. I am glad also to express my 
deep and constant indebtedness to Marx's Prolegomena and Commentary, and to 
the Untersuchungen zu Lucilius of Conrad Cichorius, Berlin, 1908. In the contro- 
versy as to the proper sequence of all Lucilian fragments quoted by Nonius, I am 
inclined to hold rather with Lindsay than with Marx. Cf. his Nonius Marcellus' 
Dictionary of Republican Latin, Oxford, 1901, and reviews of Marx in Class. Rev., 
xix, 271; xx, 63 ; Deutsche IJtzeit., xxv, 3088 ff. But to reconstruct the text of 
Lacilius along the lines suggested by Lindsay is, of course, beyond the scope of 
the present paper. Until a text following Lindsay's principle of sequence is so 
constituted, all investigations like the present must necessarily follow Marx, — a 
text, as Lindsay himself acknowledges, notably sane in the treatment of the indi- 
vidual fragments. For a good summary of the points in dispute, cf. Knapp, AJP. 
xxix, 478-482. 

2 I have discovered not a single dissertation upon this subject. 
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est sibi primo, mox omnibus detrectaturus cum tanta recen- 
tium poetarum et oratorum insectatione, ut etiam Neronem 
principem illius temporis inculpaverit. (2) The evidence of 
the scholiast (A) on Persius, 3, 1 : Hanc satiram poeta ex 
Lucili libro quarto transtulit castigans luxuriam et vitia divi- 
tum, and (B) the quotation by the scholiast of Lucilian par- 
allels to 1, 1 and 27, and 6, 40. (3) The general probability 
of the influence of Lucilius, book in, the Journey to the Sicilian 
Straits, upon the non-extant Hodoeporicon liber mentioned in 
the Probus life. 1 

(4) It seems possible that the choliambic lines of the pro- 
logue of Persius are written under Lucilian influence. This 
view is based upon a combination of the evidence of Petro- 
nius, § 4, Festus, p. 334, 13, Paulus, 335, 3, and Apuleius de 
Deo Socratis ad init. In Petronius we have a poem consist- 
ing of 8 choliambic verses followed by 14 dactylic hexame- 
ters. The speaker, Agamemnon, seems to say that the tone 
of these verses is modelled on Lucilius: 2 Sed ne me putes 
improbasse schedium Lucilianae humilitatis, quod sentio, et 
ipse carmine effingam. The possibility of Lucilian influence 
here seems to lie (1) in the fact that we have both in Petro- 
nius and Persius choliambic verses dealing with the economic 
and moral elements requisite for aesthetic training, associated 
with hexameters 3 upon the criticism of poetry, philosophy, and 
oratory. (2) The essential thought of the prologue of Per- 
sius is strikingly similar to the choliambics of Petronius : 4 

Persius, vs. 10: 

Magister artis ingenique largitor 
Venter, negatas artifex sequi voces. 

1 Cf. the Iter of Caesar, probably modelled on Lucilius also, Schanz, Romische 
Litt., vni, 1, 11, p. 126. 

2 But we have no Lucilian choliambics. 

3 In Persius, of course, the hexameters of satire I. Philosophy is implicit in 
Persius, for this satire treats of literary conditions as symptomatic of the corrup- 
tion of the age, an essentially Stoic point of view. 

4 On the close relation of choliambic verse to Cynicism, cf. in Gerhard's Phoe- 
nix von Kolophon, 202-228, Die Choliambendichtung. Both poems are influ- 
enced by this tradition. In particular notice the use of the psittacus,corvus, and 
pica in Persius, for such animal similes are favorite devices with the Cynics for 
depicting human types. Cf Gerhard, op. cit., 23 ff., 8rjpla. 
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and Petronius, 5 : 

Artis severae si quis ambit effectus 
Mentemque magnis applicat, prius mores 
Frugalitatis lege poliat exacta. 

(3) Marx, by combining Festus, p. 334, 13, 1 with Paulus- 
Festus, p. 335, 3, shows that some poet used the words, qui 
schedium fa . . . That this poet was Lucilius is apparent 
from the Petronius imitation 2 and from Apuleius de Deo 
Socratis at beginning, who says : ut ait Lucilius, schedio et 
incondito experimini. (4) That this schedium of Lucilius 
describes his satires, not as true poetry, but as cr^ehidaixaTa, 
is a natural inference from the fragments of book xxx 8 and 
from Horace's imitation, Satires 1, 4. 

(5) In informality of tone, the true test of a schedium, — in 
ironical denial to the satirist of true poetic inspiration, — 1.6: 

ipse semipaganus 
Ad sacra vatum carmen adfero nostrum, 

the prologue of Persius may well have been another free 
study of a lost Lucilian schedium, such as is actually pre- 
served to us in Petronius. 

The external evidence, therefore, that Lucilius influenced 
Persius, while scanty, tends by its explicit nature to confirm 
the value of this internal evidence to which I now turn. The 
cumulative value of this evidence is far greater. 4 I shall 
therefore (1) take up the analysis of the six satires in order; 
(2) state the general inferences as to the relation between the 
two poets to be drawn from the cumulative evidence. 

1 Cf. Marx, Lucilius, vol. ir, comment on fr. 1279. 

2 Collignon, Etude sur Petrone, 229-235, sets forth fully the evidence for the 
Lucilian origin of this schedium of Agamemnon, in imitation of Lucilian thought 
and vocabulary. 

3 Cf. Marx on xxx, 1099 f., and Horace on relation between satire and comedy, I, 
4.45- 

4 The fluid and subtle nature of imitation defies exact classification. To avoid 
undue vagueness, however, I have found it convenient to speak (1) of free adap- 
tation where the thought, but not the language, of Persius harks back to Lucilius, 
and (2) of imitation where language — either by identity or conscious change — 
and thought are both clearly modelled on Lucilius. 
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A comparison of the scanty fragments of the tenth book of 
Lucilius seems to prove at least general similarity of theme 
with the first book of Persius. Thus in 388 : 

' Ne (ilium ego) in arce bovem descripsi magnifice,' inquit, 

probably refers to the boastful eViSeifts of some Greek 

orator. Pedius of Persius, 1, 83-87, seems a parallel satiric 

figure : 

Crimina rasis 

Librat in antithetis, doctas posuisse figuras 

Laudatur : 

In another fragment, 386, dealing with the choice of words : 

Horum est iudicium, crisis ut discribimus ante, 
hoc est, quid sumam, quid non, in quoque locemus, 

the phrase in quoque locemus seems to be the process of the 
proper ordering of verbal and rhythmic sentence elements, 
called iunctura in Persius, 63-65. 1 That the tenth book treated 
of the poets we may infer from Porphyrio on Horace, 1, 10, 53, 
where an attack on the poet Accius is mentioned. In Persius, 
similarly, 1, 4, Labeo is attacked. 

Over against this general similarity with the tenth book, we 
find clear evidence for a thorough-going imitation and adapta- 
tion of the thought, language, and argument of the first two 
satires of book xxvi, as reconstructed by Marx and Cichorius. 2 
The first of these satires is a discussion in dialogue form of 
the relation of satire in style, aim, and technique to other 
literary forms, and a defence of the satirist. It has been 
recognized as the model of the dialogue between Horace and 
Trebatius Testa, Sat. 11, 1. But a comparison of Persius, 1, 
with these two satires shows that the relation is threefold, 3 
and in particular that the elusive adversarius of Persius plays 
the part of a shadowy Trebatius Testa. 4 

1 I follow in part here an article by Buecheler, Rh. Mus. xxxix, 288. 

2 Op. cit., 109-127. 

3 Even Marx contents himself merely with a fuller citation of parallel passages 
from Persius than previous editors of Lucilius. 

4 The limits of space forbid the citation of these parallels from Horace, Sat. II, 
I. They are, however, well known to students of Persius. Cf. the editions of 
Gildersleeve, Conington, and Nemethy. 
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The citation of Lucilius, xxvi, 1, and Horace, Sat. 11, 1, does 
not, however, exhaust the list of sources. I believe it can be 
shown that while the whole dramatic setting of Persius 1 is 
derived from Horace, Sat. 11, 1, the aesthetic creed of Persius 
is a dramatic adaptation of that of Horace in the Ars Poetica. 
In other words, Persius borrows and fuses two Horatian 
sources in keeping with the time-honored practice of contami- 
natio. The detailed proof of this relationship must be re- 
served for a future paper, but certain facts in support of this 
view are : (1) A comparison with the Ars Poetica reveals 24 
passages, some of considerable length, showing striking simi- 
larity in expression and sequence of argument. 1 (2) Cicho- 
rius 2 appears to have conclusively reconstructed a second 
satire of Lucilius, book xxvi, addressed to a young historian, 
conjecturally Junius Congus, in which the poet endeavors to 
dissuade his friend from writing ancient history, and encour- 
ages him to an epic on M. Popilius Laenas and Scipio. 3 

More important for our purpose, however, he shows that 
the concluding portion of the Ars Poetica, 425 ff., upon the 
distinction between sincere and self-interested literary criti- 
cism, goes back to the distinction between the verus and the 
mendax amicus in this same satire of Lucilius. 4 Cichorius, 

1 The editors of Persius quote numerous parallels from the Ars Poetica, but I 
have found none who recognizes that it is " massgebend" for his first satire. 

2 Op. cit., 109-127. 3 621. 

4 61 1 : Porro amici est bene praecipere, bene tueri praedicant, — or even closer, 
if we accept veri for tueri with Cichorius, and the praedicere of Mercer. 
Porro amici est bene praecipere, veri bene praedicere — 

with Horace's 424 : 

mirabor, si sciet inter 
Noscere mendacem, verumque beafus amicum. 

Again just below 431-433 the simile of the praeficae has long been recognized 
as quoted from Lucilius, 954-955, which Cichorius rightly places in the same 
book xxvi. 

Doubtless the distinction here made between the true and false friend was 
philosophical commonplace of the Stoics and Cynics appropriated by Lucilius 
and Horace (?). It apparently occurs in the Heidelberg Papyrus No. 310, 1. 43. 
Here Gerhard, Phoenix von Kolophon, 30 ff., shows that the words tA yiieiXtxfflSes 
«al wp<HTi)v£s di) tovto refer to the hypocritical character of the friendship of the 
alaxpotcepSJis. Further cf. p. 33-35 ; the' cynic's duty towards his neighbor was 
H><pe\etv. As Gerhard shows by many examples, sweetness, over-consideration, 
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however, has failed to notice that Persius himself in the first 
satire assumes the critical attitude of the verus amicus, while 
assigning to his shifting adversaries a part corresponding to 
the mendax amicus of Lucilius, the flattering derisor of 
Horace's Ars Poetica. I must content myself here with 
pointing out that in lines 44-62 Persius is the type of a more 
brutally frank Quintilius Varus x or Aristarchus. 2 Seeing 
through the rich dilettante with his pretended desire for 
truth, he tells him (55 ff.) that he is a walking paunch mocked 
behind his back with the gestures of the donkey's ears, the 
pecking stork, the protruding tongue of the dog. His lauda- 
tores cenis empti, if I may coin a phrase, 3 play precisely the 
part of the derisor of Horace. 4 The true friend and critic 
will rather adopt the attitude of Lucilius, 953 : 

Homini amico et familiari non est mentiri meum. 

I omit further Horatian parallels to turn directly to Lucilius. 
Notice, however, that Persius fuses his two Lucilian originals 
from book xxvi just as he does his Horatian. 

In 1, 14 Persius satirizes the indiscriminate use of the grand 
style of wealthy and tasteless versifiers, who hope to win 
popular applause. The thought of the passage : 

Scribimus inclusi, numeros ille, hie pede liber, 
Grande aliquid quod pulmo animae praelargus anhelet. 
Scilicet haec populo pexus togaque recenti 
Sede celsa leges, 

in spite of its elaboration into a picture modelled on Horace, 
Sat. 11, 2, 60, is essentially that of Lucilius, 588 : 

Nunc itidem populo (placere nolo) his cum scriptoribus 
Voluimus capere animum illorum. 

Here Lucilius, like Persius, prefers to the popular judgment 
that of the more discriminating Mi. 

flattery, were a bar to the Cynic's mind to the true service of friendship. But so 
far as I have discovered the application of this doctrine to literary criticism was 
reserved to the Roman Satirists, Lucilius (book XXVl), Horace {Ars Poetica), 
and Persius their imitator {Sat. I). 

1 A.P. 438 ff. 2 lb. 450. 

3 Cf. Horace, A.P. 423-425, with Persius, 53-54. 4 A.P. 427-433. 
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That Lucilius is referring here to the grand style of trag- 
edy, in distinction from the simple language and direct pur- 
pose of his satire, we can see from 587 : 

Nisi portenta anguisque volucris ac pinnatos scribitis. 1 

evidently derived from a polemic against the tragedians, 
probably with special reprobation of Pacuvius. 1 So Persius, 
here following Lucilius rather than Horace, proceeds in lines 
76-82 to attack the swollen tragic diction. First, however, 
in lines closely imitated from Lucilius 632 : 

Evadat saltern aliquid quod conatus sum, 

he sets forth his own unpretentious style (45 ff.) : 

Non ego, cum scribo, si forte quid aptius exit, 
Quando haec rara avis est, si forte quid aptius exit, 
Laudari metuam. 

Since Nonius, p. 293, 3, here glosses evadere by exire, the 
paraphrase is obvious. 2 

Proceeding then with his attack on the tragedians, Persius, 
76-78, bases his criticism directly upon the Lucilian attack 
on the Antiope of Pacuvius in fragments 597-598 : 3 

squalitate summa ac scabie summa in aerumna obrutam 
Neque inimicis invidiosam neque araico exoptabilem, 

and Persius : 

Sunt, quos Pacuviusque et verrucosa moretur 
Antiopa, aerumnis cor luctificabile fulta. 

1 Evidently the original of Horace's A.P. 11-12: 

Scimus, et hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim ; 
Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 

Cf. with last line the anguis volucris et pinnatos. 

2 Aliquid aliqua is also aptly paraphrased by si quid . . . si quid. 

8 Other fragments showing the discussion of tragedy but not expressly imi- 
tated by Persius are 600, 601, 602, 606. Cf. especially in book XXIX, 875, where 
the prologues of Pacuvius are mocked as having harsh inversions : 

verum tristis contorto aliquo ex Pacuviano exordio. 
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Apparently Lucilius, 597, had satirized the diction of Pacu- 
vius in the Antiope, 356 R : 

quae te adplicasti tamen aerumnis obruta, 

and Persius follows him. Indeed, his essentially Pacuvian 
compound hictificabilis may have been suggested by the 
monstrificabilis of Lucilius, 608. 1 
So with oratory. If Lucilius, 603 : 

Si miserantur se ipsi, vide ne illorum causa superior 
E loco conlocavit, 

as Marx shows 2 by comparison with Cicero de Oratore, 11, 
196, 197, refers to the winning of cases by the device of cont- 
miseratio, Lucilius evidently had a scene in which the rhe- 
torical sophistries of orators were assailed. We then have a 
parallel scene in Persius, 83-86, where Pedius'- pride in his 
rhetorical versatility is satirized : 

Nilne pudet capiti non posse pericula cano 
Pellere, quin tepido hoc optes audire " decenter " ? 
" Fur es," ait Pedio. Pedius quid ? Crimina rasis 
Librat in antithetis, doctus posuisse figuras 
Laudatur — 

in language recalling Cicero's : nam qui commiseratione iudi- 
ces movere se student ii argumentis non confidunt, sed ani- 
morum mobilitate. Persius, like Lucilius, and Horace in the 
Ars Poetica, was interested in determining a proper stylistic 
canon for satire, in distinction from comedy, satyr drama, 3 
and tragedy. For this canon all three writers seem to insist 

1 Cf. p. 129 for treatment of this line. 2 Cf. commentary. 

3 I agree essentially with Hendrickson's expression of Horace's conception in 
A. P. 220-250 in a letter, from which I quote : " I have read and reread the 
passage in Horace before this with the thought that perhaps Horace had in 
mind an etymological connection between satyri and satura, especially where he 
says satyrorum scriptor, but it will not do to say that he is talking of satire 
directly. At most he may be putting into his account of satyri some things that 
he felt about the style of satura. ... It is more than 1 should venture to say 
that ignominiosa dicta in Horace implies satire." Here I should perhaps go fur- 
ther than Hendrickson in view of Cichorius's evidence of the Lucilian influence 
upon this part of the Ars Poetica, and the Varronian ( ?) attempt to relate satura 
and satyr drama reproduced in Diomedes. Cf. Reifferscheid's Suet., p. 20. 
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on the importance of sincerity and a greater or less familiarity 
of diction, but all alike seem to fear that satire, a middle genre 
based on the urbane criticism of everyday human experience 
(cf. Horace, A.P. 240, Ex noto fictum carmen sequar), may 
seem to writers of other forms, such as tragedy, an ignobilitas, 
or may indeed actually descend to the lower level of the lan- 
guage of the tabemae. We are dealing here with the free 
expression of a traditional satiric creed, and, while the imagery 
of our three authors varies, one feels that this creed must 
have been first formulated in its essentials by Lucilius and is 
reexpressed and readapted by Horace and Persius. Persius 
in particular, as the third in the tradition, now vacillates 
between the Lucilian and the Horatian formulation, now 
fuses them. The following three quotations show the duty 
of sincerity. Lucilius, 590 : 

ego ubi quern ex praecordiis ecfero versum. 

Horace, A.P. 102-103 : 

si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi. 

Persius, 90 : 

Verum nee nocte paratum 
Plorabit qui me volet incurvasse querela. 

And the two following show the fear that the middle style 
of satire may seem an ignobilitas or actually become so. 
Lucilius, 608 : 1 

nunc ignobilitas his mirum ac monstrificabile. 

Horace, A.P. 246-247 : 

Aut nimium teneris iuvenentur versibus umquam, 
Aut immunda crepent ignominiosaque dicta. 

We seem to have no example from Persius of this fear of 
ignobilitas. 

1 In this Lucilian verse I agree with the interpretation of Cichorius rather than 
that of Marx. Cf. op. cit., 130. Contrast with ignobilitas for satire the use by 
Horace, A.P. 259 (in Acci nohilibus trimetris). That ignominiosa verba means 
satire here, though perhaps merely implied in a canon for the related satyr drama, 
is my belief. 
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Just as Lucilius would flood the heart of his historian 
Congus with advice, 610 : 

Haec tu si voles per auris pectus inrigarier, 

so in Persius, 79 : 

Hos pueris monitus patres infundere lippos, 

the warnings of the blear-eyed fathers sink into the minds of 
their sons. 

In Persius, as in Lucilius and the Ars Poetica of Horace, 
422, the praise of the crowd is won by a rich banquet. There 
is evidence of a banquet in Lucilius, 662, 664, 665, from this 
same book xxvi. 1 Fragment 664 particularly suggests a 
wealthy patron: 

munifici comesque amicis nostris videamur viri. 

This passage is surely as close to the concrete illustration of 
munificentia given by Persius, 53-54: 

Calidum scis ponere sumen, 
Scis comitem horridulum trita donare lacerna, 

as the Horatian model in the Ars Poetica, 426 : 

Tu seu donaris seu quid donare voles cui, 
Nolito ad versus tibi factos ducere plenum 
Laetitiae : — 

Cichorius 2 would place frr. 651, 652 at the close of the 
literary polemic, satire 1 of book xxvi : 

At enim dicis : ' clandestino tibi quod commissum foret, 
Neu muttires quicquam, neu mysteria ecferres foras,' 

and refers them to the charge that Lucilius had in satiric 
frankness betrayed some secret. To my mind we have a 
recollection of them in the secret of Persius 3 all but uttered 
in line 8, and finally revealed in verses 1 19-122 : 

Men muttire nefas? nee clam? nee cum scrobe ? nusquam? 
Hie tamen infodiam. Vidi, vidi ipse, libelle : 

1 Marx, however, to my mind with less plausibility in view of 665, interprets 
these lines of a prodigal whose bounty is imposed upon. 

2 Op. cit., p. 132. 3 Cf. also Juvenal, I, 153, 154. 
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Auriculas asini quis non habet? Hoc ego opertum 
Hoc ridere meum, tam nil, nulla tibi vendo 
Iliade. 

Notice that the movement of men muttire preserves that of 
the Lucilian neu muttires. 

I am tempted to connect lines 653 and 654 of Lucilius with 
Persius. Marx interprets the words : 

Di monerint meliora, amentiam averruncassint tuam, 

as those of an interlocutor, who with mock solemnity and 
parodying the diction of Pacuvius, endeavors to persuade the 
poet Lucilius not to write satire. 1 Compare the words of the 
interlocutor in Persius, 108 : 

Vide sis, ne maiorum tibi forte 
Limina frigescant, sonat hie de nare canina 
Littera. 

It may be that Persius' assertion of satiric independence 
and of scorn for the Iliad of Attius was in part, at least, 
suggested by some such line as 654 : 

Ego enim contemnificus fieri et fastidire Agamemnonis. 

Agamemnon would then be the stock tragic character upon 
whom Lucilius visits his scorn. Certainly the emphatic ego 
enim at the beginning of the line suggests rejoinder. But 
these last two passages are clearly less certain than the others 
from xxvi. 

Finally in line 97 we have the rare Lucilian and non-Hora- 
tian words vegrandis from this same book xxvi, line 631, and 
suber (L. suberies, 1302). Thus: 

Ut ramale vetus vegrandi subere coctum ? 

The appearance of these two rare Lucilian words is, then, of 
importance as reemphasizing the fact, which I have tried to 

1 Cf. the warning of Trebatius Testa to Horace, Sat. H, I, 60, 

' O puer, ut sis 
Vitalis metuo, et maiorum nequis amicus 
Frigore te feriat, ' 
the linguistic model for the line of Persius, just as the idea in both authors per- 
haps came from Lucilius. 
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set forth, that the Lucilian coloring of this first satire is not 
derived at second hand from Horace, but comes from direct 
use and study of Lucilius himself. These fourteen x quota- 
tions, all from book xxvi, and involving identity of theme and 
sequence of argument, as well as verbal imitation and adapta- 
tion, seem to me to afford conclusive evidence that the first 
two satires of Lucilius, book xxvi, were with the Ars Poetica 
and Sat. 11, 1, of Horace, the direct models of Persius in his 
first satire. 

As we find reminiscences from other parts of the works of 
Horace than the Ars Poetica and Sat. 11, 1, so in this satire 
we have echoes from other books of Lucilius than xxvi. 
These are in the first place instances of direct imitation as 
follows : 

( 1 ) The very first line of Persius : 

O curas hominum, o quantum est in rebus inane ! 

is expressly attested as Lucilian by the scholiast. As Cicho- 
rius 2 suggests, it probably stood in a proem to the second 
Lucilian corpus, books i-xxi, where it was uttered by some 
satirist-philosopher, lamenting the emptiness of human en- 
deavor. Hence its appropriateness at the beginning of the 
first satire of Persius. 3 

(2) En pallor seniumque ! (26) 

Persius mocks the pallor and premature old age of misguided 
scholarship. Here we have an imitation or adaptation of 
Lucilius, 1 1 1 7 : 4 

Es, ait quidam, senium, atque, insulse, sophista. 

(3) In line 27 of Persius the word play on scire, nescire: 

Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter? 

1 Marx's frr. 953, 588, 587, 632, 597, 608, 603, 590, 608, 610, 665, 651, 653, 
654, arranged in the order in which I have discussed them in my preceding 
pages. 

2 Op. cit., 233-234. 

3 And also in the proem of Lucretius, book 11, 14, where it seems to be imi- 
tated (O miseras hominum mentes, o pectora caeca). 

4 Lucilius uses senium again in 494. 
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is clearly from Lucilius, 1 344, 1 345 : x 

Ut me scire volo, dum mimi conscius, sum (mum) 
Ne damnum faciam, scire hoc se nescit, 

as recognized by the scholiast on Persius. 

(4) In the description of the dinner with its sow's paunch set 
by the rich man covetous of literary fame, there seem to be 
traces of the influence of the banquet of Granius, the subject 
of book xx. Compare 53 : 

Calidum scis ponere sumen 
with 1 1 74 ff . : 

Fingere praeterea, adferri quod quisque volebat. 
Ilium sumina ducebant atque altilium lanx, 
Hunc pontes Tiberinus duo inter captus catillo. 

(5) Unquestionably 87 : 

" Bellum hoc." Hoc Bellum ? An Romule ceves, 
is a direct imitation of Lucilius, xxix, 805 : 

Aetatem istuc tibi laturam et bellum, si hoc bellum putas. 

(6) In line 109 : 

sonat hie de nare canina 
Littera, 

we have a clear recollection of R, "the dog's letter," first 
treated in Latin by Lucilius, fr. 2 : 

Irritata canes quam homo quam planius dicit, 

and fr. 378 : 

(a) r(e) : non multum (ab)est, h'oc cacosyntheton atque 

canina 
Si lingua dico : nihil ad me, nomen enim illi est. 

Turning to free adaptations: (A) if Nemethy's interpre- 
tation of the famous characterization of Lucilius in line 115 
be correct, we have a comparison of the attack of the satirist 
to the rush of an angry dog, a comparison probably made by 
Lucilius himself in 1095. 

1 Cf. fr. 33 for a similar word play. 
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Persius : 

Secuit Lucilius urbem, 
Te Lupe, te Muci, et genuinum fregit in illis; 

and Lucilius : J 

Involem inde canino ritu oculisque. 

(B) In the second satire of book xxx, if we accept the 
reconstruction of Cichorius, 2 Lucilius, in a literary contro- 
versy, was evidently sharply blamed for upholding a standard 
of frank and severe personal criticism. Persius, by a bitterly 
sardonic acquiescence in the social and moral " whitewashing " 
of a corrupt age, seems to give us a free adaptation of the 
spirit of the Lucilian passage. Persius, iio-m : 

Per me equidem sint omnia protinus alba. 
Nil moror. Euge, omnes, omnes bene mirae eritis res. 

and Lucilius, 1026 : 

Omnes formonsi, fortes, tibi, ego improbus. esto. 

Finally, I am tempted to compare the fling at the pride of 
the petty local official in Persius, 1 29-1 30 : 3 

Seque aliquem credens, Italo quod honore supinus 
Fregerit heminas Arreti aedilis iniquas, 

with the slur on the man who prided himself on his member- 
ship in the classis quintana, for this was probably the mean- 
ing of Festus, p. 257, 23 : 

Quintanam classem . . . Lucilius sic meminit 
Quod adeptus. 4 

The second satire in which Persius followed the Pseudo- 
Platonic Second Alcibiades affords no evidence of Lucilian 
influence. 

1 Involo in the sense of to " fly at." 

2 Op. cit , 193-202, Die Polemik mit dem Komodiendichter. 

8 I recognize that this conjecture lacks the support of even the usual frag- 
mentary Lucilian context. 

4 Cf. Horace, I, 5, 34-36; Juvenal, 10, 101-102, for other echoes of this Lucilian 
original, Marx, 1,287. Evidently we have a stock satiric type here. 
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The third satire was believed by the scholiast * to be de- 
rived from Lucilius, book iv. With the exception of one 
fragment, 166, 167, in which Lucilius satirizes the gift of 
thirty fishes brought by the clients to their wealthy patron, 
we have no direct evidence of the use of this book, which is 
preserved, however, only in meagre fragments. The passage 
of Lucilius : 

Hi prae se portant ingentes munere pisces 
Triginta numero. 

This passage, Persius, 3, 73-76, in accordance with his love 
for concrete details, elaborates into a picture of the pepper, 
ham, and jar of sprats, presented by fat Umbrians and the 
Marsian client : 

Disce, nee invideas, quod multa fidelia putet 
In locuplete penu defensis pinguibus Urabris, 
Et piper et pernae, Marsi monumenta clientis, 
Maenaque 2 quod prima nondutn defecerit orca. 

Besides this characteristic Persian adaptation from book iv> 
we have three instances of imitation from other satires of 
Lucilius, and one of detailed appropriation of a satiric scene. 3 
The imitations are as follows : 

(1) In 16-18, where the tutor complains of the childishness 
of the young philistine : 

A, cur non potius teneroque columbo 
Et similis regum pueris pappare minutum ? 
Poscis et iratus mammae Iallare recusas? 

1 Cf. p. 3. 2 For maena as a Lucilian word, cf. p. 136. 

8 I lay no great stress on the similarity between Lucilius, 971 : 

Quae quondam populi risu res pectora rumpit, 

and Persius, 86-87 : 

His populus ridet, multumque torosa iuventus 
Ingeminat tremulos naso crispante cachinnos. 

Any two poets must necessarily describe " guffaws " in much the same terms. At 
the same time, if (cf. Marx's comment, and Cichorius, op. cit., 215-219) this line 
comes from a camp anecdote of the roistering socius Troginus, we do have a type 
closely allied to the centurion of Persius. Notice that Lucilius uses the words 
pulmentarium and maena found in this same satire. 
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Here we have a direct working-over of Lucilius, 1 045-1046. 
In that scene the young mother hopes her delicate baby boy 
will live, and hands him over to the nurse, who gives him 
chewed pap (mansum is exactly pappare minutuni) from her 
own lips : 

sperans aetatem (item) eandem 
hanc proferre potesse et' mansura ex ore daturum. 

(2) From Lucilius, 1076-1077, the description of the meal 
of Troginus, 1 the camp roisterer, presumably on the morning 
after a debauch, 

Pulmentaria, ut intubus aut aliquid id genus herba, 
Et his maenarum. Bene habet se, mictyris haec est, 

Persius derived presumably the two words pulmentarium^ 
and maena. He, however, distributes them between two 
scenes, using the maena in I. 76, the scene of the officious 
clients, and the pulmentarium in 1. 102, of the gluttonous 
invalid. 

(3) In lines 54 and 55 the pulse and pearl-barley porridge, 
the simple fare of the Stoic disciples, are clearly in imitation 
of the lines of book xv on the physical hardship inseparable 
from the pursuit of philosophy. 3 For we know that the sub- 
ject of this book was the power of philosophy to free men 
from the vices of superstition, avarice, and anger. 4 Line 501 
says of philosophy : 

Quae gallam bibere ac rugas conducere ventris 
Farre aceroso, oleis, decumano pane coegit. 

and Persius, 54-56 : 

Quaeque docet sapiens bracatis inlita Medis 
Porticus insomnis quibus et detonsa iuventus 
Invigilat, siliquis et grandi pasta polenta. 

1 Cf Cichorius, op. cit., 217. 

2 Pulmentarium is used also once by Horace, II, 2, 20. Maena is non-Horatian. 

3 Cf. Paulus-Festus, 96, 3, on this place : Gallam bibere ac rugas conducere 
ventri cum ait Lucilius praemonet patsimonia esse utendum, etc. 

4 Cf. Marx's summary of contents in commentary on 515. 
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And the Horatian version of the Lucilian original in Ep. 11, 1, 
123 — transferred, to be sure, to the poet: 

vivit siliquis et pane secundo. 

Now the panis acerosus of Lucilius is exactly the pants 
secundus of Horace. 1 

This passage illustrates Persius' method of contamination. 
He keeps the siliquae of Horace, which Horace had in turn 
substituted for the far acerosum of Lucilius, and as a variant 
both from the panis decnmanus of Lucilius and the panis 
secundus of Horace, he substitutes the grandis polenta, coarse- 
ground pearl barley. 2 

Much more striking, however, is the scene in Persius, 
88-109, which is, I believe, based on Lucilius, xxvi, 638, 
640, 643, 641, 645, 647, 648, 642. 3 The sick glutton consults 
a doctor (88-90) and is ordered to rest. When the third day 
passes with no fever, he forgets the deadly quartan, seeks a 
draft of mild Surrentine, goes to the bath, where in a chill 
the warm glass falls from his hand (90-100). Then come in 
a trice nausea (101) and (101-105) death. The familiar lines 
of Persius must be omitted, but compare the picture in Lu- 

1 As is shown by Nonius, p. 445, 18, on this passage : Acerosum namque panem 
farre minus purgato nee sordibus a candido separatis dicendum veteres putave- 
runt. . . . Hunc Graeci airSirvpov vocant. 

2 A Greek, not a Roman, dish ; cf. Conington's note. 

8 While the general similarity in sequence of argument and the detailed 
linguistic similarity of the two passages prove that Lucilius was the immediate 
source of Persius, it seems equally clear that we are in the case of both authors 
dealing with a philosophical commonplace. The rich glutton was a favorite 
riiros of the cynic philosophers. Cf. K. Joel, Der Echte und der Xenophontische 
Sokrates, II, 454, middle, and n. 2, and especially his summary of the Cynic theory 
of diet, which reads like a commentary on our passage : " Wie die Einfachheit 
der Speisen natiirlicher ist, so ist sie auch gesiinder ; die ToXvrfkeia aber bewirkt 
beschwerliche Corpulenz, geistige Stumpfheit, Krankheit, friihen Tod." For Hora- 
tian use of the Cynic t6jtos, cf. Sat. 11, 2, 70 ff., and If, 7, 107. Also Gerhard, op. 
cit, 73, n. 4. Indeed, belching and vomiting were so typical of the rich (cf. 
passages cited by Gerhard, 109 and 287) that the ^/«tik<5s, as a synonym for the 
rich man, is sometimes contrasted with the jreiwrueis. Cf. also Lucilius, 647-648, 
with Gerhard, op. cit., 109, on x^i eLV - 

In both Lucilius and Persius this typical rich glutton of the Cynics is used as a 
text for some such related Cynic discourse, as we may trace in Plutarch's irdrepov 
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cilius, 638 ; the effect of an overmastering passion reacts on 
the body : 

anirao qui aegrotat, videmus corpore hunc signum dare. 

When temporarily improved, all think they will escape men- 
tal and physical pain, 640 : 

idcirco omnes evasuros censent aegritudinem. 

The Lucilian patient, in a reaction of joy, goes to the stadium 
and gymnasium, 641 : 

Cum (in) stadio, in gymnasio, in duplici corpus siccassem pila. 

Then a line from Lucilius, in, 1 36, of the sickness : 

exhalas turn acidos ex pectore ructus. 

Here, with customary heightening of effect, acidos becomes 
sulpureas, ructus, mefites, in Persius. 

For the effect of the measure of wine, cf. xxviii, 923 : 

At cui ? Quem febris una atque una aireil/ia, 
Vini, inquam, cyathus unus potuit tollere. 

The doctor tries to drive out the chill with warm clothes, 643 : 
vestimentis frigus atque horrorem exacturum putet. 

The patient with swollen body may by an eluvies ventris 
relieve the overburdened stomach, but let him beware lest 
he die, Lucilius, 645 : 

_ w _ w, ut si eluviem facere per ventrem velis, 
Cura, ne omnibus distento corpore expiret viis. 

The coarse picture a of Lucilius, 647-648, is by Persius soft- 
ened to nausea : 

Si hie vestimenta . . . elevit luto, 
Ab eo risum magnum imprudens ac cachinnum subicit. 

In the end the doctor feels the pulse, only to find that life 
has departed, 645 : 

Neque priusquam venas hominis tetigit ac praecordia. 2 

1 Cf. on this coarseness p. 137, n. 3. 

2 One is tempted to believe that the relation between the ir&Br) aiifuiTos and 
the TiSti ipvxvs was in Lucilius also (e.g. 635), but here our ground is less cer- 
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The correspondence between these two satiric scenes in 
subject matter, illustrative examples, and in what we may 
call direct and heightened imitation of language is too close 
to be fortuitous. 1 I, therefore, conclude, (1) that the loci 
here developed in both poets are the Cynic commonplaces, 
on simplicity of diet, and the relation between the irddrj <T<I>(ia- 
T05 and iradr) -^w^j}?, but that (2) the literary form of the scene 
in Persius is directly based on his study of Lucilius. 

tain. At any rate we have next in both writers a discussion on the irdBrj ipvxys- 
(1) Avarice and (2) simplicity of diet, Lucilius, 659: 

Mordicus petere aurum e flamma, expediat, e caeno cibum. 

Persius simply says, 109 : 

Visa est si forte pecunia. 

(2) In e caeno cibum we have an allusion to the ideal simplicity of diet advo- 
cated by the Cynics. (I should place no period after cibum and should construe 
cibum with some verb like capiat in the next line.) Persius expands this into a 
picture of the disinclination of the wealthy man for the simple fare of the people 
(and we may add), of the Cynic, their philosopher, m-114: 

Positum est algente catino 
Durum olus et populi cribro decussa farina : 
Temptemus fauces ; tenero latet ulcus in ore 
Putre, quod haud deceat plebeia radere beta. 

(3) Lust is responsible for tearing Cassandra from the holy statue, 656: 

nee minimo est (nee) prosperatur pax, quod Cassandram (Locrus). 

Persius uses an every-day illustration, no: 

Candida vicini subrisit molle puella, 
Cor tibi rite salit ? 

(4) For anger, however, Persius has the stock tragic example of Orestes, 
116-118: 

Nunc face supposita fervescit sanguis et ira 
Scintillant oculi, dicisque facisque, quod ipse 
Non sani esse hominis non sanus iuret Orestes. 

Lucilius, 658, only : 

Facile deridemur. Scimus capital esse irascier. 

(5) The only passion not found in both writers is fear, absent from the frag- 
ments of Lucilius, but found in Persius, 115 : 

cum excussit membris timor albus aristas. 

1 Especially when we consider the fact that these similarities are all found in 
twelve lines of a poet only preserved in fragments, and reproduced by Persius 
within a compass of thirty lines (88-118). 
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In the fourth satire the evidence of Lucilian influence is 
scanty. We seem to have but one passage. The coarse 
lines, 36-41, smack of Lucilian frankness. Lumbits, 1 gausape, 
nates, and inguen in sense of membrum virile are all found in 
Lucilius, and two lines, 38 and 40, seem to be recollections 
of Lucilius. Persius, 38, runs : 

Inguinibus quare detonsus gurgulio exstat? 

Its model is evidently Lucilius, 1195 : 2 

Inguen ne existat, papulae, tama, ne boa noxit. 

The passage is interesting as illustrating the self-conscious- 
ness of Persius' imitations, if indeed after his Horatian imita- 
tions further illustration was needed. Persius uses inguen in 
the ordinary sense of groin, and substitutes gurgulio for the 
Lucilian inguen in the sense of membrum virile. Finally he 
shifts the position of existat, changed to exstat, from near the 
beginning to the end of the line. 
Line 40 : 

Elixasque nates labefactent forcipe adunca 

is probably from Lucilius, 404 : 3 

et uncis 
Forcipibus dentes evelleret. 

And here again Persius seeks variety by uniting into a ' verse 
tag ' the adjective and noun, divided between two lines in 
Lucilius. 

The fifth satire of Persius is dedicated to Cornutus on true 
freedom. It gives evidence of Lucilian influence, though 
unlike the first and the third the use of the Lucilian material 
is mainly external. We have five cases of the use of rare 
Lucilian words, one instance of direct imitation of a passage 
and four instances of free adaptations of general themes from 

1 Lumbus 278 and 1347; gausape 568; nates 72, 1363; inguen 1195. 

2 For tama and a second use of this line cf. 6, 73, p. 146. 

3 Cichorius, op. cit, 304, shows from lines 401-402 that these forcipes were a 
part of the equipment of the luxurious officers at Numantia and used for purposes 
of depilation also, when Scipio " cleaned out the camp." 
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Lucilius. Let us consider these in order. The words are as 
follows : 

(1) Ludus used of the informal language and aim of satire 
in 16: 

Doctus et ingenuo culpam defigere ludo. 

This seems to be derived from Lucilius' characterization of 
his satires in 1039-1040: 

Cuius vultu ac facie, ludo ac sermonibus nostris 
Virginis hoc pretium atque hunc reddebamus honorem. 

Horace 1 uses the verb ludo of his satires, but nowhere the 
noun ludus in this sense. 

(2) Oenophorus, 139, 2 which the scholiast believed came 
from Lucilius, 1 39 : 

(3) The rare word cannabe of a twisted rope, 146, 2 from 
1325: 

vidimus (vinctum) (thomice cann)2.bim.. 

(4) Varicosus, of the varicose veins of the centurion. A 
Lucilian word, 3 used to describe one called Varicosus Vatax 
in Lucilius, 1801. 

(5) Centussis is, perhaps, a recollection of the centussis 
misellus of Lucilius, 1 1 J2. z 

Persius, 191 : 

Et centum Graecos curto centusse licetur. 

Next the imitations. In lines 56-59 we have described the 
evil physical effects in old age, with its sexual impotency and 
gout, of a youth spent in excessive exercise, gaming, or licen- 
tiousness. The passage, which is evidently a composite of 
Horatian and Lucilian elements, is extremely interesting as 
illustrating the subtle ingenuity of Persian imitations : 

Hie satur inriguo mavult turgescere somno, 
Hie campo indulget, hunc alea decoquit, ille 
In Venerem putris ; sed cum lapidosa cheragra 
Fregerit articulos, veteris ramalia fagi, etc. 

1 Sat. 1, 10, 37. 

2 These words all occur in the scene 131-156, which seems to have Lucilian 
coloring. Cf. p. 143. 

3 Non-Horatian ; cf. p. 147. 
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The model of Persius is clearly Lucilius, 331 : 

Quod deformis, senex arthriticus, ac podagrosus 
Est, quod mancus miserque, exilis, ramice magno. 

From arthriticus came the Persian articulos ; podagrosus was 
purposely changed to lapidosa cJieragra ; and the hint of im- 
potency contained in ramice magno, a hernia, was expanded 
into in Venerem putris} But this was not enough for the 
subtle Persius. Since ramex came from ramus?' mental sug- 
gestion led Persius to return to the original sense of the word, 
and we have ramalia, applied, not to physical weakness, but 
used as a metaphor, made concrete by the addition of vetcris 
fagi, in apposition with articulos? 

The slave who thinks he is free because he is not ready to 
receive his master's commands, a common type in the argu- 
ments of the Stoic philosophers, occurs in Lucilius, xxx, 1002 : 

Quom me hoc tempore, nugator, cognoscere non vis, 

and Persius, 125-127: 

An dominum ignoras, nisi quem vindicta relaxat? 
" I puer et strigiles Crispini ad balnea defer " 
Si increpuit, cessas nugator, servitium acre 
Te nihil impellit, etc. 

The recurrence of the abusive nugator in Persius and the 
slave's feint of not recognizing his master's commands, shows 

1 That the reference is to loss of virility is even more clear when we compare 
the preceding line 330 : 

Crisabit ut si frumentum clunibus, 

and note Juvenal's two recollections of these passages. Thus compare with 331, 
Juvenal, 6, 322 fT. and with 330, Juvenal, 10, 204 ft". : 

Nam coitus iam longa oblivio, vel si 
Coneris, iacet exiguus cum ramice nervus 
Et quamvis tota palpetur nocte, iacebit. 
Nunc aliquid sperare potest haec inguinis aegri 
Canities? 

2 Ramus itself is even used of memirum virile in the Exodium of Novius ; cf. 
Nonius, 116, 28 M. 

3 For the Horatian elements in the Persian passage which cannot be discussed 
here cf. Nemethy's notes ad loc. 
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that Lucilius was the immediate source from which Persius 
drew. 

True freedom is of the soul. We who have civic freedom 
may be the slaves of passions. From the same, xxx, satire 1, 
990, we read : 

Sic laqueis, manicis pedicis, mens inretita est, 

and in Persius, 11. 1 29-1 31 : 

sed si intus et in iecore aegro 
Nascuntur domini, qui tu impunitior exis 
Atque hie, quem ad strigiles scutica et metus egit erilis? 

In view of the close sequence of these lines with 125-127 in 
Persius, and in view of the fact that 1. 990, like 1001, occurs 
in the same (xxx) book of Lucilius, it seems not unreasonable 
to suppose that here again Lucilius was the immediate source 
of the commonplace. 

From the eighth book of Lucilius, Persius probably derives 
some hints for the scene 131-156, in which Avarice and 
Luxury debate over their slave, the human soul, who owes 
them alternate allegiance. Thus Lucilius, 317: 
Sallere murenas, mercem in frigdaria ferre, 

is similar in tone to Persius, 132 ff., which also speak of the 
products of a trading voyage : 

" Surge " inquit Avaritia " heia 
Surge ! 



. . . En saperdam advehe Ponto." 
Again, the line 318 seems to speak of the profits of trading : 

Verum et mercaturae omnes et quaesticuli isti; 

and Persius in greater detail, 149-150 : 

Quid petis? Ut nummi, quos hie quincunce modesto 
Nutrieras, pergant avidos sudare deunces? 

In this connection it is worth noting that the cercurus, the 
swift ship of the trader, appears in Lucilius, 315, as a simile 
of speed. We may compare Persius, 146 : 

Tu mare transilias? 
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The Lucilian coloring of this scene is also aided by the use 
of a number of Lucilian words, where no direct imitation is 
implied. There are baro (138), 1 oenophorus (140), 2 and can- 
nabe (146). It is especially unfortunate in the last case that 
more of the context has not been preserved to us. Festus, 
P- 356, 3, under the lemma Thomices : {Thomices Graeco) 
nomine appellantur {ex cannabi inpolita) et sparto leviter 
tortae restes {ex quibus funes) fiunt. Lucilius vidimus . . . 
abina. Cichorius regards this as referring to ropes used to 
bind the hands of prisoners, but it is quite as possible to 
take it of a coil of rope, as indeed Persius seems to have 
done. In any case it seems clear that this rare word, found 
only in Lucilius, Persius, Pliny the Elder, and the Scriptores 
Rustici, is Lucilian. Finally the conclusion of 11. 189-191, 
as has been noticed, contains the Lucilian words varicosus 
and centussis? 

1 Cf. p. 147. 2 Cf. p. 141. 

3 In addition to the passages mentioned, we have three others in which simi- 
larity between Lucilius and Persius undoubtedly exists, but to which, in the absence 
of a fuller Lucilian context, I can attach no very great importance, since they 
each contain commonplaces. It is perhaps worth quoting them here, for they 
have at least the cumulative value of showing that Lucilius and Persius were 
attracted by similar philosophical themes and popular wisdom. 

(1) The nose as the seat of angry scorn, Lucilius, 574 : 

eduxi animam in primori(s fauc)ibus naris. 
Persius, 9 1 : 

Disce sed ira cadat naso rugosaque sanna. 

(2) The stoic commonplace that the sage alone is free, king, etc. This is 
found in Lucilius, 1225, and Persius, 113-114. As it is common literary property, 
the line need not be quoted. 

(3) The less usual t67tos, which distinguishes between the external act, which 
in a given case may be checked, and the besotted ignorance of the soul, the great- 
est obstacle to philosophic freedom, through knowledge. In this last case, with 
a fuller context, it would be tempting to regard the Lucilian passage as a model, 
but with our scanty fragments the only safe course is to group the passage with 
the other two. Lucilius, 807: 

cupiditas ex homine v_/ \_/ _ v_/ w 

w w cupido ex stulto numquam tollitur. 

Persius, 120: 

Sed nullo ture litabis, 
Haereat in stultis brevis ut semuncia recti. 
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Turning now to the sixth satire, we find one instance of the 
use of a rare Lucilian word, one instance of adaptation of a 
Lucilian scene, one instance of the use of a Lucilian 'verse tag,' 
and one instance of direct imitation. 

In 1. 46 recurs gausapa (compare Lucilius, 586) : x 

lam chlamydas regum, iam lutea gausapa captis 
Essedaque ingentesque locat Caesonia Rhenos. 

In 1. 50 we have the description of a visceratio bestowed 
upon the people, consisting of bread and meat, and oil : 

Oleum artocreasque popello 
Largior. 

As Cichorius 2 has pointed out, we have precisely such a vis- 
ceratio described in Lucilius, book xiv, 474 : 

Cenam, inquit, nullam neque divo prosiciem ullam? 

In Persius, however, the gladiatorial show is substituted for 
the prosicies, the portion due to the gods. 3 Compare 48 : 

Dis igitur, genio ducis centum paria ob res 
Egregie gestas induce 

Again, Lucilius, 474-475, in lines closer still to Persius, em- 
phasizes the share of the people : 

Idne aegre est magis, an quod pane et viscere privo? 
'Quod viscus dederas tu quidem, hoc est : viscera largi.' 

To make the evidence for the essential similarity of the pas- 
sages more certain, we find in CGL, vn, 422, artccreas, the 
very Greek word used by Persius (1. 50) as the gloss on 
visceratio. 

In line 71 the 'verse tag' anseris extis is, I believe, derived 
from the anseris colitis of Lucilius, 268, a cadence which in 
spite of the complete difference of context remained in the 
memory of Persius. Lucilius speaking of a woman : 

Calda siem ac bene plena, si olorum atque anseris collus. 
And Persius of a banquet : 

Ut tuus iste nepos olim satur anseris extis. 

1 Cf. Persius, 4, 37, p. 140, for use of this word. 

2 Op. cit., 325. s Cf. divo in Lucilius, 474. 
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Finally in Persius, 72 : 

Cum morosa vago singultiet inguine vena, 
Patriciae immeiat vulvae ? Mihi trama figurae 
Sit reliqua, ast illi tremat omento popa venter? 

I am bold enough to believe we have a most curious working 
over of Lucilius, 1 195 : 1 

Inguen ne existat, papulae, tama, ne boa noxit. 

Ingnen is in both passages used in the sense of membrum 
virile. In the Persian passage trama, a rare word meaning 
the woof of cloth, which when the nap is worn off shows the 
threads, is, by a bold metaphor, applied to the " worn-down " 
appearance of the old man. This word I believe to have been 
suggested to Persius 2 merely by the resemblance in sound to 
tama, which means a tumor or swelling on the leg. With 
this curious and baffling fragment, I have completed the 
analysis of the individual satires. 

If the result of this analysis justifies lis in assuming the 
widest familiarity of Persius with the satires of Lucilius, a 
brief comparative study of the vocabularies of the two authors 
should afford confirmation of my thesis. Such an examina- 
tion, excluding as far as possible words which form the warp 
and woof of satiric diction, and thus reducing the element of 
possible coincidence to a minimum, should concern itself with 
rare or unusual words peculiar to the two authors. Naturally 
the weight of proof will be increased in proportion to the 
number of rare words found common to Lucilius and Persius, 
but absent from Horace, for this will exclude the possibility 
that Horace was a mediating agency between Lucilius and 
Persius. Again, in the case of Horace the value of the proof 
will be still further enhanced in proportion to the number of 
words found both in Persius and Horace in which Lucilian 
imitation can be proved. In view of the meagre extent of the 
average Lucilian fragment and the brief compass of the sat- 

1 Cf. p. 140 for another use of this passage. 

2 Cf. p. 142 on somewhat similar case of ramex and ramalia. 
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ires of Persius (664 lines) the two following lists are signifi- 
cant. The first list contains rare words found in Lucilius and 
Persius, but not in Horace. The second contains rare words 
found in Lucilius, Persius, and Horace, where Lucilian imitar 
tion is clearly present. 

List I 

baro, L. 1121 = P. 5, 38. 

braca, L. 409 = P. 3, 53. (bracatus) 

caninus, L. 377, 1095 = P. I, 109. 

camiabina, L. 1325 = P. 5, 146. (cannabe) 

centussis, L. 1172 = P. 5, 191. 

cribrum, L. 681 = P. 3, 112. 

forceps, L. 401 = P. 4, 40. 

insulsus, L. 1116= P. 5,9. 

monstrificabilis, L. 608 = P. I, 78. (luctificabilis) 

Indus, L. 1039 = P. 5, 16. 

maena, L. 1077 = P. 3, 76. 

muttio \ L. 652 

mu facio ) L. 426 = P. 1, 119. (mutio) 

pinso piso, L. 359 = P. I, 58. 

pulmo, L. 106, 155, 169 = P. 1, 14; 2, 30; 3, 27; 5, 82. 

pultis, L. 196, 71 1 = P. 6, 40. 

rudo, L. 261 = P. 3, 9. 

suberies, L. 1302 = P. 1, 97. (suber) 

sumen, L. n 75 = P. 1, 53. 

supplant o, L. 915 = P. I, 35. 

varicosns, L. 800 = P. 5, 189. 

vegrandis, L. 631 = P. 1, 97. 

List II 

dius, L. 1316 = H. S. 1, 2, 32 = P. 1, 31. 
gausapa(e), L. 568 = H. ^. 11, 8, n = P. 4, 37 ; 6, 40. 
testis <S-> testicidus, L. 281, 535 = H. S. I, 2, 45 = P. 1, 103. 
vappa 5-= vappo, L. 1358 = H. S, 1, 1, 104 ; 1, 2, 12 = P. 5, 77. 1 

1 The following words in these lists occur in passages treated in this paper : 
caninus, cannabina {cannabe), centussis, forceps, monstrificabilis (luctificabilis), 
ludus, maena, mutio, pultis, suberies {suber), sumen, varicosus, vegrandis, gau- 
sapa. While in the case of the other words express Lucilian imitation cannot be 
shown, their rareness and the strong cumulative evidence of Persius' familiarity 
with Lucilius justifies the inference for the words of both classes that the mind 
of Persius is suffused with Lucilian imagery and diction, which consciously and 
unconsciously appeared in his satires. 
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It remains to summarize briefly the results of this study. 
The external evidence, 1 meagre but definite, shows that the 
scholars of the ancient world were well acquainted with the 
close relation existing between Lucilius and Persius. In this 
evidence we find specific proof of that relationship in the 
statements of the Probus life, and the quotation by the Scholi- 
ast of Persius of parallels from Lucilius. In the similarity 
between the Petronian schediiim in the Lucilian manner, and 
the prologue of Persius, and in the probable identity of literary 
form of Lucilius' Journey to the Sicilian Straits and Persius' 
Hodoeporicon Liber we have further indirect reenforcement of 
this external evidence. The effect of all this external testi- 
mony is, therefore, to confirm whatever evidence of imitation 
and influence is disclosed by the comparative study of the two 
authors. 

Turning now to the internal evidence, I have found it con- 
venient to distinguish between the use of Lucilian material in 
the first satire and the remaining five satires. In the first 
satire the use of fourteen fragments, 2 all from xxvi, and still 
more the evident identity of formal argument, as well as the 
appearance of verbal imitation and adaptation, seem to me to 
afford conclusive proof that in thought, form, and sequence 
the first two satires of Lucilius, xxvi, were with the Ars 
Poetica and Horace, Sat. 11, 1 , 3 the direct models of Persius 
in his first satire. Moreover, this satire is peculiarly Lucilian 
in tone, as is shown by the frequency of reminiscences from 
the other satires. Of these I have considered six instances 
of direct imitation, 4 three of free adaptation, 5 and in my 
word lists 6 there are found eleven Lucilian words used in 
this satire : caninus, dins, monstrificabilis {luctificabilis), mut- 
tio, pinso (piso), puhno, snber, sumen, supplanto, vegrandis. 

In none of the other satires is the Lucilian tone so perva- 
sive. In the second, indeed, we seem to have no evidence of 
the use of Lucilius, while in the fourth satire we have but one 

1 Cf. pp. 1 21-123. 2 Cf. pp. 124-132. 

3 For the relation between these two Horatian productions and Lucilius, cf. 
pp. 124-126, and Marx, commentary on Lucilius, vol. II passim. 

« Cf. pp. 132-133. 5 Cf. p. 134. 6 Cf. 147. 
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passage. 1 In the case of the third, fifth, and sixth satires the 
case is clearer. Thus, in the third satire we have three cases 
of imitation, one of adaptation, and one of detailed study of a 
Lucilian scene. 2 In the fifth satire the imitation is mainly 
external. We have five rare Lucilian words, one case of 
direct imitation, four cases of free adaptation. 3 In the sixth 
satire 4 we find one rare Lucilian word, one case of direct 
imitation, one of the use of a Lucilian ' verse tag,' and one of 
free adaptation. While such a quantitative test is not final 
in itself, its evidence cumulatively has much significance. 
We have, then, in summary for the satires ii-vi : 

Direct Imitation 6 

Free Adaptation 6 

Lucilian ' Verse Tag ' 1 

Lucilian Words 6 

Lucilian Scene 1 

20 

The peculiar qualities of Persius' use of Lucilius it has been 
my effort to point out in the preceding pages. Two points 
deserve final notice here. (1) As is shown by the compara- 
tively large number of free adaptations, both in the last five 
and especially in the first satire, Persius is novator semper. 
As the scholiast well says of an Horatian reminiscence: 5 Per- 
sius autem ut aliquid scilicet novaret, etc. Indeed, the gen- 
eral truth of my thesis receives indirect confirmation from this 
very fact of a habit of free adaptation, for we have seen with 
Lucilius also that Persius uses the same method of condensation, 
of amplification, of heightened expression, which appears in his 
use of Horace. (2) It has not been the purpose of this paper 
to discuss the Greek sources of Persius. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that in several cases we are dealing with philosophical 
commonplaces. Where there seemed to be evidence that 
Lucilius was the immediate source of Persius, I have included 
the passage in my text; where both seemed to go back to 
a common original without clear evidence of interrelation, 

1 Notice that both satires are said to be modelled on Greek sources : 2 on the 
Second Alcibiades and 4 on the First Alcibiades. 

2 Cf. pp. 135-139. 8 Cf. pp. 140-144. 4 Cf. pp. 145, 146. 5 Cf. on 5, 22. 
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I have preferred a reference in a footnote, and have not 
included the passages in my final summary. 

The two word lists are important as showing, as Gilder- 
sleeve 1 points out, that Persius " has enriched his vocabulary 
from Lucilius's store of drastic [I should perhaps be inclined 
to substitute popular] words," and that even where there is no 
question of conscious imitation, the mind of Persius was so 
suffused with the verses, the diction, the arguments of Lu- 
cilius, that they became a part of the texture of his satire. 

Finally, I desire to call attention to the cumulative force of 
an argument, based on the precise testimonia of the ancients, 
and on the comparative study of the imitations, and vocabu- 
laries of Lucilius and Persius. In view of the fragmentary 
condition of Lucilius, I feel that the mass of evidence becomes 
all the more striking, and forces us to the conclusion evidently 
made by the ancients themselves, that Lucilius is a source for 
Persius second only to Horace in importance. 

ADDENDUM 

Just as this article goes to press the " Persius Probleme," Wiener Studien, 
xxxi, 128-135, 2 33 _2 43> anQl "Persius und Lucilius," ib. 244-249, of Emil Gaar 
become accessible to me. I entirely agree to Gaar's argument for the close con- 
nection between the prologue and the first satire. Cf. above, pp. 141-142. To 
my mind the relation between the 8 choliambics and the 14 hexameters in Petro- 
nius, § 4, affords material confirmation for this same argument. 

I find myself unable to subscribe to Gaar's view of the relation between the 
tenth book of Lucilius and the prologue. In the first place, Buecheler's article, 
Rh. Mus. XXXIX, 287, proves rather a connection between the first satire and the 
tenth book. Moreover, the scanty surviving fragments of Book X in no way sug- 
gest the prologue. In the second place, though unquestionably the scholiast on 
line 2, and the Persius vita, as Gaar convincingly shows, refer to different pas- 
sages, all the facts of the case are satisfied by the inference (1) that the scholiast 
was referring to Persius, 1. 1 ; (2) that the sibi primo mox omnibus detrectattirus 
of the vita refers to the general tone of the first satire. Thus the detrectatio sui 
would be lines 1-4, followed by the insectatio poetarum et oratorum. At least 
the scholiast felt this, for he says, 1. I : Semetipsum redarguit, quod ipse relinquit 
carmina, quae volgus lecturum non sit, quoniam non sint vulgaria, etc. 

1 Introduction to Persius, pp. xxiii and xxv. 



